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A Re-Dedication 


HE first issue of Personnel Journal appeared in May 1922, just twenty-five years ago. In the inter- 

vening period there have been many important developments in the field of humanrelations. These 

changes have nowhere been so profound as in industry and commerce. Twenty-five years ago the 
machine was the key to production. The emphasis everywhere was on the machine, its design and 
its use. Industrial problems were engineering problems. 

Today, while the machine and its effective application have lost none of their intrinsic importance, 
the emphasis has shifted to the employee who operates, designs and directs the use of the machine. 
The emphasis is now on MAN and on the many relationships among men. The most important 
problems of today are problems of Human Relations and of ways to make full use of human energies. 
These problems are those, first of the executive and second, of the personnel man. 

Personnel Journal is dedicated, as its name implies, to the interests of personnel men everywhere. 
That is, to those things which have to do with people who work together; in industry, in commerce, 
in government, in education, and in every kind of group effort. Many of these personnel problems 
concern only the individual; his economic security, his *‘Placement’’—the square peg in the square 
hole and the ‘‘well-rounded’’ peg in the round hole—his individual opportunity for gaining satisfac- 
tion and pride in his work and his chance to get fair pay for his efforts. 

The newer and more difficult problems of personnel are in the area of human relationships. Many 
of these have arisen with the growth of organized labor—and labor disputes are but symptoms of 
unsatisfied needs. 

Other and more subtle questions are concerned with the reactions directly between people; as 
between the supervisor and the worker; between the supervisor and groups of workers; and between 
the executive and a group of other executives or supervisors. Sound thinking in these areas is being 
done by the psychologist, the sociologist, the anthropologist, the psychiatrist. Their inquiries deal 
with human motivation and human needs and with the dynamics of human relationships. It will be 
an increasingly important task to bring the results and the implications of these researches to the desk 
of the practicing personnel worker and the new-type executive, along with all the newest developments 
in the more familiar fields of formal labor relations, salary and wage administration, and the like. 

For its second twenty-five years Personnel Journal re-dedicates itself to the daily interests and 
problems of the practical personnel worker. 

Epwarp N. Hay 
Editor 
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Four Labor Developments To Watch 


s THE Taft-Hartley Act working out the way its supporters claimed it would? 

Or is it the “‘slave labor law’’ the unions declare it to be? Despite the wild claims 

made on each side of the fence, the fact is that no one knows. It is too early for 
the statistics put out by the NLRB to have any meaning (even NLRB Chairman, Paul 
Herzog, has admitted as much); the conclusions some wishful thinkers draw from 
them each month are merely fancy theorizing on the basis of a scanty and completely 
unrepresentative sample of firms, unions, and individuals. 

The actual effect of the Labor-Management Relations Act upon unions and man- 
agement will not be known until four developments have run their course. It is 
upon these developments that management should focus its attention before evaluat- 
ing in its own mind whether the law is working successfully or failing miserably. 

1. The most important of these trends is business conditions. Industry and 
labor are not going to be in a hurry to rock the boat as long as everyone is benefiting 
from prosperous times. Wholesale exploitation of the Taft Act by either management 
or the unions to get the better of the other side either at the conference table or on 
the picket line or in the courts is not likely to come until a depression ends the 
era of ‘‘let’s leave well enough alone.’’ Then the great majority of managements 
may be compelled by sheer force of circumstance, if nothing else, to use whatever 
tools the Act gives them to lower labor costs by weakening the unions in their plants. 
Many unions will then be under pressure to counter-attack by using every device 
given them by the Act, and by the right to strike, to make life miserable for the 
employers who adopt such tactics. 

If declining employment, prices, and profits bring in their wake a general turning 
by employers to the help that the Act gives them in a fight against their unions, a 
host of NLRB cases and court tests will quickly strip the law to its essentials and 
reveal its effect upon industrial relations. | 

2. The new law is more favorable to unions which are already strong than it 
is to weaker ones. One immediate effect is to handicap attempts by unions to or- 
ganize non-unionized plants. Union organizers now work for the first time under 
the fear that the workers they are trying to persuade into joining their union, 
or the employer whose plant they are attempting to organize, will file unfair 
labor practice charges against them. Whenever such charges are filed and complaints 
subsequently issued by the Regional Directors of the NLRB, considerable delay will 
probably ensue before a NLRB representation election is held. 

The hazards of organizing work are thus increased under the new labor law— 
whenever employers or unorganized workers choose to exercise to the full every 
right given them by the Taft Act. Hence, perhaps the first effective measure of 
the impact of the Act is likely to come in the field of organizing. Will employers 
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use the Act to frustrate organization? Will the unions counter with new and more 
militant tactics? 

The answer already appears to be “‘yes’’ to both questions. Organization work 
by the unions has come to a virtual standstill since passage of the law. Where or- 
ganization work is continuing, the unions are more prone than ever before to strike 
to obtain recognition than to await the results of a NLRB election. But the real 
tale will not be told until the momentarily shocked union forces regroup and once 
again begin one of the great organizing campaigns which have brought union mem- 
bership from less than 3,000,000 in 1933 to Over 15,000,000 today. 

3. The third signpost to watch is the month of August 1948. In that month 
expire all the closed and union shop contracts signed between enactment of the new 
labor law and its effective date (for most of its provisions), August 22, 1947. Then 
will arise the first wholesale test of whether American labor will submit to the out- 
right ban on the closed shop and the restrictions on the union shop contained in the 
law. Until that date an uneasy peace reigns over the question of union security in 
most unionized plants. 

Meanwhile the unions are preparing for the grand assault. Just what the char- 
acter of that assault will be and what alternatives it will leave management are as yet 
unknown, although current strikes and NLRB cases begin to illuminate the future 
faintly. But the clash that can then occur may well make or break the Taft Act. 

4. The fourth development to heed is the relationship between weak unions on 
the one hand, and, on the other, strong managements which are hostile to the 
principle of collective bargaining. If the latter use the provisions of the act to help 
kill off the former, the final result can only be to inflame the entire labor movement. 
Strong trade unions cannot afford to sit idly by while their weaker branches are 
chopped off one by one by hostile managements. 

These four guides to understanding the significance of events under the Taft Act 
reemphasize the conviction of most employers that good human relations are made 
in the plant and not by legislation. They know too that well-established unions are 
too strong to be dismembered by anything comparable to the new labor law. Hence, 
they may firmly intend to eschew actual recourse to the Act as much as possible with- 
out directly violating either its spirit or any of its specific provisions. 

Unfortunately for them, in the tough competitive days ahead, and especially if a 
depression should hit this nation, these ‘‘good’’ employers may not be able to main- 
tain these policies. For, if the lunatic fringe in industry should use the Taft Act to 
weaken unionism and lower wages, the employer who really believes in the principle 
of collective bargaining may be forced to junk his beliefs in order to stay in business. 
Chaos in union-management relations and, as a remedy, more government interven- 
tion in management, will be the inevitable results. 








Fallacies in Job Evaluation 


N sPITE of all that is known about effective job evaluation many specialists in this 
[2 persist in repeating statements about procedures of evaluation that can only 

be characterized as fallacious. The comments made here are not to be regarded as 
in any way personal, nor are they to be considered as criticisms of job evaluation it- 
self, or of any particular method of evaluation. An otherwise excellent talk on job 
evaluation by Ralph H. Landes, an engineer of Western Electric Company, Chicago, 
contains several fallacies which are quoted here, followed by critical comments. His 
statements are contained in a publication of The Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement, Chicago Chapter, entitled ‘‘Job Evaluation in the Office’; a reprint of a 
talk made before the chapter on October 17th, 1947. 

1. On page 4 he says; ‘“We found that with these twelve attributes we were giv- 
ing a well-rounded-out consideration of all the factors which ordinarily enter 
into non-supervisory office jobs.”’ 

Mathematical factor anaylsis of the point values obtained by many different job 
evaluation plans shows, in all cases, a high degree of agreement between the points 
assigned to most of the factors. That is, the various factors are duplicating each 
other. Lawshe, in reports published in the Journal of Applied Psychology, and in Per- 
sonnel, gives actual data in a number of cases. He shows that the same evaluation 
can be obtained by 3 or 4 factors as with the eleven factors used in the hourly-rate 
job evaluation plan of N.E.M.A. or the similar one used by the Metal Trades Associ- 
ation. He shows clearly that job evaluation plans do not need eleven factors. Ob- 
viously, it is wasteful to use that many when three or four will give the same result. 

2. On page 6; ‘We have found that it takes from one to three years to ade- 
quately train engineers to make accurate job evaluation.”’ 

Some specialists in job evaluation train evaluators in from three to six weeks. 

In a nationally-known sugar refinery company a Union-Management evaluating com- 
mittee began evaluating satisfactorily four weeks after training by a specialist was 
begun. ina famous company in the food business evaluation of high salaried execu- 
tive positions was under way in a month. In both cases the final results were en- 
tirely satisfactory to the organization. Many more such examples could be given. 

3. The statement just quoted refers to “‘engineers’’ as the ones who are trained 
in evaluation. 

There is no need to use engineers for evaluators. In fact, engineers are often the 
wrong kind of people for evaluation, because of the human relations part of the prob- 
lem of job evaluation. Best results seem to come when evaluation is performed by 
people who are close to the operations the jobs of which are being analyzed, such as 
supervisors or senior non-supervisory employees. In the case of salaried jobs it 
works best if they are valued by persons at or above the level of the jobs being eval- 
uated. At General Foods Corporation, for example, the $30,000 to $50,000 jobs 
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were, quite naturally, evaluated by officials at or above those salary figures. Jobs 
from $5,000 to $10,000 were valued by committees comprised partly of members with 
salaries nearer to those figures. In clerical installations to about $5,000 the lowest 
salaried jobs are often valued by a ‘‘Junior Committee’’ and the upper third or half 
by a ‘‘Senior Committee’’ of higher-ranking members. 

4. On page 7; ““The engineer is now ready to score the job.”’ 

The author is evidently operating in a situation in which one specialist assigns 
the point values. It is true that the scores are to be ‘submitted for staff and line 
approvals.’’ But in the best methods the values are assigned by a group of analysts, 
usually from four to twelve in number. Each analyst determines the point values 
separately and submits his opinions to a chief analyst who collates them on a single 
sheet. Then a meeting of the group takes place for the purpose of reaching agree- 
ment on any differences. This means substituting group judgment for the estimate of 
one individual. The approval of line authority is then sought, and usually also that 
of a higher committee. Extensive experience shows conclusively that group judg- 
ment gives more accurate evaluations and ones which are more acceptable to every- 
one concerned ; that is, to the employees who occupy the jobs and their supervisors. 

5. On page 7 reference is made to a data sheet on which the engineer ‘“‘gives his 
reasons for arriving at the score,’ and going on to say that such a record is 
important ‘‘especially if you are operating under Union conditions.” 

Again, experience shows that a better way of satisfying the union is to have all 
evaluations performed by a joint management-union committee. Then there can be 
no subsequent dispute on the proper point value of a job, since the union and manage- 
ment have already agreed on it. Of course, jobs can be reviewed on the request of 
either group, but there are many installations which were done this way and have 
continued to operate successfully thereafter. 

Many similar fallacies about job evaluation appear from time to time and seem to 
be widely believed. The Editor will be glad to publish comment, pro and con, on 
what has been said here and to receive more *‘fallacies’’ for publication and comment. 
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Conference Calendar 


February 


Dallas, Texas. 

National Office Management Association, Regional Conference and Exhibit. 

Atlanta, Biltmore Hotel. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Industrial Relations Conference, Southeastern Di- 
vision. T. K. Back, U.S. C. of C., Washington 6. 

Chicago, Stevens Hotel. 

Office Management Association of Chicago, Office Equipment Display. Geo. 
Simpson, 105 West Madison St., Chicago. 

Philadelphia, Warwick Hotel. 

Chamber of Commerce, Industrial Relations Conference. H. L. Tolan, 17th & 
Sansom St., Philadelphia 2. 

Chicago, Palmer House. 

American Management Association, Personnel Conference. James O. Rice, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18. 

Minneapolis, Nicollet Hotel. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Industrial Relations Conference, Northwestern 
Division. T. K. Back, U. S. C. of C., Washington 6. 

Los Angeles. | 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Industrial Relations Conference, Western Division. 
T. K. Back, U. S. C. of C., Washington 6. 


March 


Fort Worth, Blackstone Hotel. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Industrial Relations Conference, Southwestern Di- 
vision. T. K. Back, U.S. C. of C., Washington 6. 

Chicago, Continental Hotel. 

Society for the Advancement of Management, Spring Conference on Management 
Controls. Carl S. Coler, Exec. Dir., 84 William St., N. Y. 7. 

New York, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Industrial Relations Conference, Northeastern Di- 
vision. T. K. Back, U.S. C. of C., Washington 6. 

Chicago, Morrison Hotel. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Industrial Relations Conference, Northern Cen- 
tral Division. T. K. Back, U.S. C. of C., Washington 6. 


New York, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


National Industrial Conference Board. S. Avery Raube, 247 Park Avenue, New 


York 17. 
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Most managements have a lot to say about the 
foreman and supervisor being ‘part of manage- 
ment.'’ Here a first-line supervisor points to 
some of the gaps between what management says 
to the foreman and supervisor and what it actu- 


ally does, and tells what supervisors want from 
management. 


What Supervisors Want 


By E. M. Szxrz, Supervisor, The Detroit Edison 
Company. 


HE supervisor in industry has been the most discussed individual in the country 

for the last few years. He has been termed a member of management by some 

managements; a ‘‘traffic cop’’ by some unions; a ‘‘Middle man’’ in need of a 
bargaining agent by those desirous of separating him from both labor and manage- 
ment. In all of this discussion, very little has been said or written by the supervisors 
themselves as to what they consider their status, or what they desire and expect as 
employes on the one hand, and as supervisors and leaders on the other. 

For the past few years the writer, a first-line supervisor, has had the opportunity 
to work with supervisors of all levels from assistant foremen to presidents of com- 
panies. He has worked with them as an instructor; as a co-worker; and as a member 
of professional organizations where the promotion of professional ethics was the 
primary objective. From this wide experience, he will try to present the aims and 
hopes of supervisors on the lower rungs of the management ladder. 


Tue Supervisor Wants Six THINGS 


First, the supervisor desperately wants to be a part of management and share the 
responsibilities to which he believes he has been appointed. He wants his share of 
management to be real and active. He wants his statements about his employes, his 
products, his work, and his problems to be respected and taken seriously. Too often 
he feels his opinions are overridden at a higher level without due consideration of the 
facts he has presented. 

Second, the supervisor wants to be a real part of management socially. He has 
read and been told that one of the steps to promotion is to associate himself with men 
of superior position in his company, but unless the men on the higher levels invite 
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him to share their society he can not barge in and force his company on them. This 
desire applies to noon-hour and company activities and not to personal activities. 

Third, the supervisor wants the same respect from the men above him that he 
expects from those under him. He wants to be treated as a man and not as the lever 
of a production machine. 

Fourth, the supervisor, where union shops are in operation, wants to be heard 
in the appeal boards and not by-passed. He feels that he is very definitely on the spot 
when an aggrieved employe appeals his decision and appears before a higher author- 
ity along with his steward, at which hearing the supervisor is not allowed to appear. 
If the employe is upheld, and the decision of the supervisor is reversed, there is always 
the feeling that his side of the case was not properly presented. 

Fifth, the supervisor wants to be told that he is improving or slipping, as the 
case may be, and if slipping, what he can do to arrest his descent so that he can correct 
his errors and move upward. When he is doing well, he wants to know what the 
normal channels of promotion are just as his workers want to know what the next 
job is for them. He wants definite information. He wants to know what his supe- 
riors regard as his deficiencies so he can improve himself. In this respect he would 
like to receive the same treatment that he is expected to give to his subordinates. 

Sixth, the supervisor wants a real voice in the selection of his workers. He does 
not want to have to accept transferees who have been sources of trouble in other work 
areas. If he is responsible for the work of his section, he wants liberty in the selec- 
tion of employes. 


Tue Gap BETWEEN PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE 


All too often there has been a wide discrepancy on the part of corporate manage- 
ments between the verbal acceptance of many of the points cited here and their prac- 
tice. Some examples of these discrepancies will serve to emphasize the points better 
than any amount of theorizing. 

Example 1: In a company in which the president was very much awake to the 
needs of supervision and had spent much time, effort, and money to bring his manage- 
ment team to a realization of these needs, the following statement was made by a 
management man to another of lower rank, ‘“You know that the foreman is being 
overplayed and that the president is only kidding himself.’’ This statement could 
well negate all of the work performed over a period of months to create a management 
team. 

Example 2: In many companies which have their own restaurants we find tables 
reserved for certain management groups, and almost always the groups gravitate by 
rank. This practice becomes routine and causes the difference in rank to appear so- 
cial as well as managerial. 
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Example 3: I have heard supervisors say that they could not get an idea accepted 
because they were not sufficiently important in the line organization. Such a situa- 
tion, whether real or fancied, must result in much loss to the companies in which it 
exists. During the war, particularly, many money saving suggestions originated 
with first-line supervisors as well as with workers. 

Example 4: While supervisors are being trained to compliment their work force 
for work well done and inspire them with praise, many of them feel a lack of the same 
consideration for themselves. I know many men in managements’ ranks who have 
not had a personal compliment for years. During the same period, however, they 
have always been advised of any faulty performance. 

Example 5: Not long ago a management friend of mine was forced to accept an 
employe who had proven unsatisfactory in other work areas. While it may be ad- 
visable for transfers to be made to aid employes, it is felt that the supervisor should 
assent to the placement if any real good is to result. 

Example 6: Supervisors of lower rank can have little success in winning the co- 
operation of workers when they hear major executives make such statements as, 
“Wait until there is a depression and we'll whip these so and sos into line.’’ Fur- 
ther, this type of philosophy undermines the supervisors’ own sense of security as he 
does not know who is to be whipped into line. 


Team Work NEEDED 


In conclusion, it is my opinion that much of the friction within management 
could be removed if everyone from the president down would think as a team rather 
than in levels of rark. Rank is an essential of operation but not the final line of 
demarcation of intelligent thinking. : 

Many managements have done a lot in this direction and have achieved improved 
morale as a result. The greatest single element needed for the success of a manage- 
ment program is the séncerity of every one in the line. 

No program for the improvement of worker morale and labor relations can be 
effective until the morale of the supervisory staff has been made secure. If the condi- 
tions discussed in this article are properly handled, a real step will have been made 
towards solidarity of management and towards improved work performance. 

Although I am a supervisor in The Detroit Edison Company, the examples used 
are not from that company. The management of my company has long been alert to 
the problems discussed and is one of the progressive companies of the country in pro- 


moting and maintaining good supervisory relationships, both within management 
and with the workers. 








The most satisfactory and effective decisions are 
usually those which are arrived at by the demo- 
cratic process, in which every group with a re- 
sponsibility for the matter in hand is represented. 
Here is the story of how a manufacturing com- 
pany used the democratic process to advantage in 
annual negotiations for the labor agreement. 


Collective Bargaining—Grass 
Roots or Ivory Tower 


By Harvey T. StepHens, Director of Industrial 
Relations, International Resistance Co. 


past centuries between individuals, groups and nations, it seems strange that col- 

lective bargaining between employer and employee should be considered as some- 
thing unusual. What is still more unusual is that management representatives 
responsible for collective bargaining are so often unskilled in this method of barter. 
The purpose of this article, however, is not to review the evolution or the historical 
significance of collective bargaining but to show it can be used more effectively by 
those management representatives responsible for employer-employee relations. 


if view of the history of collective bargaining as it has been carried on over the 


SociaL SKILLS AND TECHNICAL SKILLS 


Recent years have seen a flood of books, articles and speeches advocating better 
human relations in industry, not alone for their social and moral values, but as a 
means of developing a more profitable enterprise. Many employer and union man- 
agements subscribe to these advanced views in employer-employee relationships. 
However, many still consider collective bargaining as an economic arena in which 
they test their respective strengths. Our modern industrial civilization has its social 
as well as economic implications, so that it is unfortunate that man’s development 
and use of social skills has lagged so far behind his development of technical skills. 
If we acknowledge this lack of social skill and agree that most collective bargaining 
agreements deal with more than the economic standards to be observed within a com- 
pany it becomes reasonable to expect that social skill as well as economic competence 
should be a prerequisite to successful collective bargaining. 
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While this article is concerned with the improvement of management’s skill, it is 
certainly important to observe in passing that the pressure for political survival by 
union leaders and the sacrifice by unions of local objectives for a national union pat- 
tern do not tend to create a favorable atmosphere for improved collective bargaining 
in the local situation. We should certainly be concerned with our lack of progress 
but not discouraged, particularly as we review the progress of employer-employee 
relations during recent years. Nothing gets less publicity than a happy marriage, 
while the papers are full of the comparatively few that fail. Labor relations can cer- 
tainly be placed in the same category. 


Att ELEMENTs OF MANAGEMENT SHOULD Br REPRESENTED 


It is my belief that management's representatives at the bargaining table should 
represent a// of management. A bargaining committee composed of a small group of 
top executives who have not consulted with their front-line management (the fore- 
men and supervisors) is inadequately prepared and in a poor position to bargain with 
the greatest effectiveness. The ‘‘Ivory Tower’’ negotiators who have bargained 
without the advice of front-line management often agree to contract provisions 
which make the foreman’s job more difficult. Such “‘strategy’’ as settling for a few 
cents less than demanded by the union in exchange for a straight-jacket seniority 
system, which limits the foreman’s management of his department and stifles individ- 
ual employee initiative, is certainly not brilliant bargaining. A foreman who re- 
ceives a newly negotiated contract that actually makes his job for the coming year 
more difficult will not be happy with the leadership that provides such direction. 
While it may be true that the foreman cannot decide the amount of wage increases 
which the company can afford to pay, he is certainly in an excellent position to de- 
termine the kind and importance of those items for which wage increases or other 
economic benefits shall be exchanged. The management which spends time and 
money to train supervisors in the skills of dealing with people and neglects to avail 
itself of the results of this training is receiving only a partial return from its training 
investment. How can Ivory Tower negotiators reach the grass roots of front-line 
management and tap the unused resources of valuable opinion—opinion not only 
about what’s good for the management of the company, but what’s good for the 
company in the way of the desires of employees who may not be adequately represented 
by the union committee. These negotiators can also commit the sin of contractual 
‘taxation without representation.’’ The following is a brief outline of a program 
which has operated with some success in a medium-size company dealing with an 
affiliate of a large national union. This program operates throughout the contract 
year and involves participation of all levels of management. The six-step procedure 
which is outlined in the following paragraphs can be adopted in any company with 
minor revisions. 
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A St1x-Step ProcepurE 


(x) Review of Past Experience by Operating Foremen. All foremen are furnished 
with a notebook-size copy of the union contract. This contract notebook is used by 
the foremen throughout the year to record their successes and failures in dealing with 
the various provisions of the contract and contains enough space so that they may 
make notes for changes or improvements. Two months prior to the scheduled negoti- 
ating date each general foreman and the Industrial Relations Manager meet with 
that general foreman’s group of foremen to discuss their last year’s performance under 
the present contract. A complete record is made by the Industrial Relations Manager 
of all suggestions. This may appear to be a very simple step, yet the author knows of 
one large manufacturing concern with more than 8000 employees in which not more 
than five copies of the contract are available to management and those copies are 
kept very securely hidden in the desk drawers of tip-top management. 

(2) Pooling Opinion. Composition of Negotiating Committee. When each general 
foreman has completed his foremen’s meeting, all comments received are assembled by 
the Industrial Relations Manager together with the suggestions which have been 
submitted by staff departments concerned with the procedural aspects of the con- 
tract (Payroll Department, Time Study Department, etc.). Copies of all of these pro- 
posals are mimeographed and forwarded to the members of the Management 
Negotiating Committee which is composed of the following personnel—general fore- 
men who represent the manufacturing foremen; the Mechanical Superintendent who 
represents the maintenance foremen; the Production Manager who represents the 
foremen of indirect manufacturing operations (Production Control, Shipping, etc.); 
Industrial Engineer; Industrial Relations Manager; the Works Manager who is chief 
negotiator. This committee, which varies in number from eight to twelve, meets 
under the direction of the Works Manager to formulate the next step. 

(3) Contract Planning. The Management Negotiating Committee holds a meeting 
to consider all comments and suggestions received from the manufacturing foremen 
and staff departments. Out of this planning step, which requires several meetings 
with intermediate times for drafting of agreed upon articles, comes the final rough 
draft of the proposed contract changes submitted to the company’s Operating Com- 
mittee and legal counsel for approval. Included here are the results of studies con- 
ducted by the Industrial Relations Department on area wage levels; union objectives, 
etc. The committee, with its draft of the contract complete, is now ready to bargain. 

(4) Negotiations. The entire committee meets with the Union Negotiating Com- 
mittee. The company chairman, who is the only spokesman for the group, presents 
the proposed contract, one article at a time. I do not intend to write at length 
concerning the methods of bargaining, except to mention in passing two points. 

1. All changes in agreed upon objectives, except where they are of a minor 

nature, are reached after agreement on the part of the Negotiating Committee 
in recess or in between regular meetings of the bargaining committees. 
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2. After each negotiating meeting, information which can be released to fore- 
men without endangering the future progress of the negotiations is cleared 
and general foremen are instructed to release this information to 
their Foremen. 

(5) Explanation—Interpretation. After the contract is completed and signed, copies 
are mimeographed and distributed to foremen and supervisors. Shortly after distri- 
bution, the general foremen and the Industrial Relations Manager meet with each 
general foreman’s group to discuss howand why the contract reached its final form. 
In this meeting new or changed clauses are discussed to provide uniform 
interpretation. 

(6) Day to Day Operation. The final step in this continuous chain of activity is 
note-keeping on the part of the foremen in which they record their success or failure 
and suggestions for improvement. These notes and comments are readily available 


when one year later it becomes necessary again to take step one with the advent of 
union contract negotiating time. 


When a company follows this or a similar procedure all of management is par- 
ticipating in collective bargaining and all levels of management will then have a 
better appreciation of the efforts expended and objectives obtained. This procedure 
does not guarantee a perfect contract. It does, however, help to increase appreciably 


the understanding between management levels and will result in a more practical 
working agreement. | 











Accident prevention is dependent on psychologi- 
cal and physiological factors as well as on safety 
engineering and education. Most accidents are 
caused by people who are ‘‘accident prone,’’ in- 
cluding some who are only temporarily so. Here 
is a practical report on the problem by a psychol- 
ogist who has had extensive industry experience. 


Psychological Factors in 
Accident Prevention 


By AtFrep J. Carpatt, Management Consultant 


AFETY engineering, safety education and accident prevention traditionally have 
been considered engineering functions. Whether they will remain there or be- 
come a part of industrial relations activities depends on a realization of the true 

cause of most accidents. As long as an organization feels that the approach to acci- 
dent prevention lies primarily in machine design, machine guards and the physical 
safe-guarding of hazardous areas, allocation of the responsibility to engineering is 
logical. More and more, management will realize that physical conditions are not 
the determining factor in accidents but that accidents are essentially a psychological 
problem; a matter of symptomatic behavior of the individual. Then the need for re- 
allocation to a department specializing in human relations will be perfectly obvious. 

There is increasing appreciation of the fact that accidents are principally attrib- 

utable to carelessness or to improper placement of individuals. It is not the machine 
which should be regarded as hazardous so much as the individual who is operating 
that machine. Only occasionally do the elements which cause accidents occur out- 
side of the individual himself. Considerable progress has been made in accident 
prevention through better control of causes outside the individual. But the next 
major attack, and one of much greater promise for its final results, lies in consider- 
ation of the accident proneness of an individual. Carelessness, of course, is a training 
problem, but accident proneness is a problem in selection and job placement. Both 
are normal industrial relations functions. 


Many AccipENts Can Be PREDICTED 


The cost of industrial accidents is staggering. In addition to this economic loss, 
the cost in loss of life and misery makes us wonder why more professional attention 
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hasn’t been directed to the problem. There were 2,230,000 industrial accidents in 
1944, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which resulted in a loss of 434 
million working days. Put another way, the productive effort of a million workers 
was lost for two months. Accidents outside the plant can cripple productive efforts 
just as effectively and add to the lost-time total. In spite of the enforcement of lower 
driving speeds, for example, the rate of automobile deaths will reach a higher figure 
in 1947 than before World War II. Concentration on driving speeds and road hazards 
hasn't improved the situation and there is no justification for continuing to disregard 
the psychological makeup of drivers. Accidents in the home have gone up also and 
the removal of all cellar stairs will not cure the situation. That some of these acci- 
dents are unavoidable should not blind us to the fact that the vast majority of them can 
be predicted and to the extent that they can be predicted, they can be avoided. 

The most important thing, then, for management to know about ‘“‘accidents’’ 
is that very few are accidental. Every man involved with supervisory or personnel 
functions must learn to regard so-called accidents as symptomatic behavior of an indi- 
vidual. To be sure, accidents can be precipitated by sudden or unusual situations 
or through the fault of a fellow worker, but in the main the greatest single cause for 
accidents lies within the individual’s own psychological makeup. 


PsyCHOLOGICAL ‘‘SHORTAGES’’ 


Psychological ‘‘shortages’’ such as lack of dexterity, slow reaction time or emo- 
tional instability lead inevitably to accidents. In cases of accident proneness it is 
never a question of whether or not an individual will have an accident, but merely 
when. Accident proneness can be either general or specific. In some cases these 
‘‘psychological shortages’ are so marked that an individual is unsafe in work sit 1- 
ations involving even the simplest tools or machine operation. Even material hand- 
lers and cleaners who appear to be accident prone can become hurt in seemingly 
impossible ways. Many people have specific shortages which may make them un- 
safe in particular work situations but a satisfactory risk in others. In these cases, 
improper placement can precipitate accident proneness, with only one result. 

Perhaps it is rank heresy to place the blame for these accidents squarely on 
management's shoulders. It is much more comfortable to shrug the shoulders, buy 
a new can of red paint, or design a machine-guard that may do nothing more than 
slow up production, than it is to overhaul methods of selection and proper job place- 
ment. However, the inference that most industrial accidents are either hired at the 
gate or created by job misplacement opens a whole new area in the field of accident 
prevention. 

The history of accident prevention work parallels the technological develop- 
ment of industry itself. Just as industry has stressed the development of new ma- 
chines, new processes and methods, so has accident prevention concentrated on 
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machinery safeguards, good housekeeping and the marking of hazardous areas. The 
worker has been regarded as only incidental to machine operation and it has been 
only logical that his psychological makeup has been equally disregarded in accident 
prevention. Every organization of any size spends a great deal of money in main- 
taining a competent engineering staff, but its personnel work may be left to a mis- 
placed salesman or a superannuated line supervisor. Machinery, building and 
equipment are carefully maintained and new methods of preventive maintenance 
developed, but the human assets of an organization are somehow left to drift on 
their own. 


EMOTIONAL Factors IN ACCIDENTS 


Management must learn to regard accident prevention as primarily a by-product 
of good selection and placement. The industrial relations man, properly trained for 
his job, does not decry the excellent work that safety men have done in cutting down 
accidents; but at the same time, he is beginning to recognize that an even greater 
responsibility falls on him. This newest view of accident prevention is that it is 
largely a by-product of proper selection and placement, professionally planned and 
carried out. To be sure, not all cases of accident proneness can be detected through 
the tests now available and few interviewers have the clinical skills necessary to fill 
in the gaps. Some of the responsibility, therefore, for detecting accident proneness 
through behavior observation on the job must fall to the supervisor. It is essential 
that the supervisor be trained in the recognition of symptomatic behavior which 
contributes to accidents because, in addition to his early conclusions as to an indi- 
vidual, he must recognize temporary emotional instability as it may occasionally . 
arise in an ordinary accident-free employee. Such behavior throws a ‘‘shadow’”’ and 
what a foreman may recognize as Molly ‘“‘fighting her job’’ with a half-muttered and 
unlady-like oath, can easily be the prelude to an accident. A good supervisor is 
constantly on the alert for these emotional forerunners and if the operations under 
his supervision are classed as somewhat hazardous, his first check in the morning and 
immediately after lunch should be the “‘emotional tone’’ of each employee. 

This type of observation becomes the sole responsibility of the supervisor, for 
while the employment office can sometimes catch the tendency towards considerable 
emotional fluctuation in an individual, they can’t get them all and occasional fluctua- 
tions occur in even the most normal person. 

The foreman has a right to expect that the employment office will attach a tenta- 
tive rating to a new employee indicating the degree of that individual’s general emo- 
tional stability. Interviewers who have developed adequate clinical skills can also 
estimate the probable range of emotional fluctuations, although they cannot indicate 
when and where the dips may occur. Remember, too, that even an emotionally 
well-adjusted individual is subject to dips under certain circumstances. These chang- 
ing moods are essentially the responsibility of the supervisor who must learn to 
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recognize an emotional ‘‘shadow’’ which foretells the increased possibility of an 
accident. Many supervisors have become adept at recognizing the signs of emo- 
tional stress and in changing a work assignment which has become hazardous. The 
word hazardous, incidentally, must be recognized as being equally descriptive of the 
-individual as of the job. For, after all, an individual to be safe, must be psycho- 
logically safe! 


MEASURABLE ELEMENTs IN ACCIDENT PRONENESS 


Emotional stability is by no means the only factor in accident proneness but it is 
the one which fluctuates and the one which is most difficult to detect in the interview. 
Unfortunately, to date there is no simple, short emotional stability test available, 
nor is there likely to be one until we have discovered something else to replace the 
questionnaire type. It is fortunate that there are some simple aspects of accident 
proneness which are stable and easily measured. For example, critical scores can be 
set both for a general risk, or for a specific job risk below which manipulative dexterity, 
rhythm, reaction time and visual acuities are predictive of accidents. The point is too 
obvious to stress; that if accidents can be predicted they can be prevented. To be 
sure the foreman must depend on the personnel department for test results, but if he 
understands the nature of the psychological factors, he will better understand why 
in many cases an employee should be limited to certain types of work and cannot 
safely be transferred to other jobs in which the critical points of selection are higher 
than those he possesses. Let’s look for a moment at some of these simple aspects of 
accident proneness. 

Manipulative dexterity is a characteristic which can be easily and quickly meas- 
ured within a few minutes. Scores, determined by the speed with which an indi- 
vidual does certain simple tasks with the fingers, will indicate where an individual 
stands in respect to people in general in this factor. It is perhaps the most important 
single predictor in the selection of industrial employees who will be working on 
simple short-cycle repetitive operations. In a machine-paced operation, for ex- 
ample, it is evident that the machine itself may determine the minimum amount of 
finger skill and agility that is essential in the manning of the machine. A lesser 
amount is a substantial bid for an accident. If an accident of this kind can be pre- 
dicted, it can be prevented. , 


RuYTHM AND REACTION SPEED 


Rhythm has a similar relationship to machine-paced operations. Roughly, it 
may be defined as the extent to which an individual senses and slips easily into the 
‘“pulse’’ or ‘‘beat’’ of a job. Absence of it characterizes the individual who ‘‘fights 
his job’’ or the one who is not subconsciously correctly meeting the timing intervals 
of the modal points in an operation cycle. Rhythm is not necessarily a character- 
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istic of hand operations alone; higher coordinations or integrations of rhythm are 
common in industry. For example, a kick press combines the rhythmic interplay of 
hand and foot sequences. One of the reasons why this comparatively simple ma- 
chine has apparently been one of the most dangerous, is due to the frequent lack of 
integration of the operator’s hand and foot rhythm. If the foot follows through 
when the hand rhythm is broken, an injury to the finger is the likely result. 

Reaction time is still another factor which is brought into critical prominence in 
machine operations. Many machines are provided with quickly accessible controls 
so that the machine can be stopped if there is danger either to the work or the oper- 
ator; but the speed with which the machine is stopped does not depend upon this 
device but on the speed with which the operator hits it. The tremendous variation 
in reaction time of people is readily apparent to anyone who has driven an automobile 
in traffic. It may vary from two-tenths to eight-tenths of a second. It is the reac- 
tion time of an operator which has far more significance in stopping a car than a 
few miles an hour difference in speed. Two or three minutes of testing time in a 
properly equipped employment office, combined with a knowledge of the critical 
reaction time needed on any machine, would save many accidents. Speed of perception 
or the speed with which an individual attaches meaning to things happening around 
him, also has its critical point. As selection skills and scientific aids are added in 
the employment office, tests can be added to take care of this factor. The predictive 
significance of tests now available in this area does not justify the same emphasis as on 
dexterity, rhythm and reaction time; but it should not be overlooked in the furthering of 
accident prevention through proper selection. 


Goop VisIon AND ACCIDENTS 


Industrial vision is a subject of increasing importance and therefore it is startling 
to the trained personnel man to note the almost complete lack of attention paid to it. 
In nearly all plants today the trained observer will note case after case of varying 
degrees of industrial blindness and other visual disabilities of which apparently 
neither the foreman nor the individual are aware. To be sure, most physical exam- 
inations include a vision test which measures vision at twenty feet. There is, how- 
ever, little relationship between vision at 20 feet and vision at 20 inches. A test for 
far-point acuity actually eliminates many people with excellent near-point acuity who 
would have been the best possible placement on close and precise work. Or con- 
versely, it can result in placing a far-sighted individual on a job calling for close and 
accurate depth perception. Many accidents, too, have occurred because of the limit 
in the peripheral range of an individual. He may be able to see satisfactorily with 
one eye and be nearly blind in the other. Such an individual does not feel partic- 
ularly handicapped in most of his work, because binocular vision (two-eyed vision) 
is the same as that of the dominant eye. It means, however that he often fails to see 
things on his blind side before it is too late. Unstable phorias (eye muscle balance) 
are a further cause of accidents in such work as drill presses. 
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AccipENtTs Wuicu Can Br Prepicrep Can Be PReEvENTED 


These are the essential things which are quickly and easily measured and which 
have a high predictive significance in accident proneness. Again, let us repeat, acci- 
dents which can be predicted can be prevented. In court, ‘ignorance of the law is 
no excuse’ and similarly in modern industrial operation, ignorance of methods so 
readily and cheaply available is no excuse for accidents attributable to psychological 
and physiological deficiencies. 

The ‘psychological profile’ of a job indicates not only the quantitative demands 
of psychological factors necessary for satisfactory job performance, but also the ex- 
tent of these factors needed for safe performance. Deviations from these threshold re- 
quirements, from the production point of view, are of course only an indication of 
poor management. From the safety point of view such deficiencies represent nothing 
short of criminal negligence on the part of the employer. 

Accident prevention today should not be regarded as a single isolated problem. 
Rather, it is a carefully planned-for by-product of good selection and placement and 
of proper initial job training. It is a normal personnel function and the analysis of 
lost-time accidents is merely another way of evaluating the effectiveness of industrial 
relations men within their normal functions and of supervision in carrying out their own 
personnel responsibilities. The cost of accidents is infinitely greater than the cost 
of preventing them, even if human life and anguish do not count. 








This unusually well-selected reading list will be 
useful when it becomes necessary to find the right 
reference to a labor problem in a hurry. Also it 
will be a good reading guide for anyone trying to 
supplement his knowledge in labor problems, or 
who is “‘breaking in’’ a beginner in the labor rela- 
tions department. 


Labor Problems; a 
Bibliography 


By Bert W. Levy 


lems at the University of Pennsylvania, in the School of Social Work. It was 

chosen by a lawyer with considerable experience in labor matters who is now 
specializing in labor work, including frequent and often extended contract negotia- 
tions with union leaders on behalf of his clients. It will be valuable to many per- 
sonnel and labor relations people because it gives an excellent cross-section of the 
best literature on the subject and because of the interpretive notes on each item. 
These notes make it easy to discover what each item deals with, which will facilitate 


quick exploration of any particular problem. The list of references is divided into 
logical groups, as follows; 


History 
General Labor Economics 
Sociological Aspects 
Union Structure and Policies 
Collective Bargaining 
Law and Government 
General and Background 
Special Problems 
a. Union security 
b. Seniority 
c. Collective bargaining by supervisors 
d. Wages 


T= carefully selected bibliography was prepared for a course in Labor Prob- 
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e. Disputes and settlement 
f. Management ‘‘rights”’ 
g. Industry-wide bargaining 
Periodicals 
Information Services 
Research Organizations 


Ed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Nore: Items marked * are regarded as ‘‘basic’’; an indication that the item is considered the best 
single source of the maximum amount of information in its category. 


History 


Commons, John R., and associates: History of Labor in the United States (Macmillan, N. Y., 1926) 
Outstandingly documented. 


*Millis, Harry A., and Royal E. Montgomery: Organized Labor (Vol. III of ‘‘Economics of Labor’’) 
(McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 1945) 
The fullest and best all-round work to date. 
Clark, Marjorie R. and S. Fanny Simon: The Labor Movement of America (Norton, N. Y., 1938) 
A widely-used text. 

Perlman, Selig: A History of Trade Unionism in the United States (Macmillan, N. Y., 1923) 
A sympathetic, short presentation by a learned authority, unfortunately not ecge up to 
date but brilliantly conceived. 

Ware, Norman J.: The Labor Movement in the United States (Appleton, N. Y., 1929) 
Rather comprehensive study by a principal exponent of the “historical approach”’ to labor 
problems. 

Harris, Herbert: American Labor (Yale Univ. Press, New Haven, 1939) 

Lively and individual treatment by a man who knows his field widely and well. 


Wolman, Leo: Ebb and Flow of Unionism (Natl. Bureau of Economic Research, N. Y., 1936) 
Historical demonstration of the author's ‘‘cyclical’’ thesis. 


GENERAL Lasor Economics 


— Carroll R.: Labor Problems in American Industry (Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 5th Edition, 
1941 
The standard, and still the best, work on the subject. 
Lester, Richard A.: Economics of Labor (Macmillan, N. Y., 1941) 
Good, generally accepted text based on the ‘labor market’ theory. 
MacDonald, Lois: Labor Problems and the American Scene (Harper, N. Y., 1938) 
Slightly unorthodox and soundly considered approach. 
Millis, Harry A., and Royal E. Montgomery: Labor's Progress and Some Basic Labor Problems (Vol. 1 
of ‘‘Economics of Labor’) (McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 1938) 
The quest for a higher absolute living standard as pursued by organized labor, its implicatiqns 
for and its effects upon our national economy. Sympathetic but sound. 


SocioLoGicaL AspECTs 


*Pigors, Paul, L. C. McKenney, and T. O. Armstrong: Social Problems in Labor Relations (McGraw- 
Hill, N. Y., 1939) 
Little-known but eminently readable and vital ‘‘casebook”’ resulting from pioneering practi- 
cal research. 
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Feldman, Herman: Problems in Labor Relations (Macmillan, N. Y., 1937) 


Case problems bringing out sociological aspects, broader in scope but less convincing in 
conception than above. 


Roethlisberger, F.J., and W.J. Dickson: Management and the Worker (Harvard Univ. Press, Cambridge, 
1939) 
Empirical study of the effect of plant conditions upon workers’ attitudes and efficiency con- 


ducted ‘‘on the spot’’ at the Hawthorne Plant of Western Electric Co. Authentic research 
into what makes workers tick. 


*Moore, Wilbert E.: Industrial Relations and the Social Order (Macmillan, N. Y., 1946) 
Authoritative text-study of the structure of contemporary industrial and labor organizations, 
the implications of their development and inter-reactions, the problems arising therefrom, 


and the necessity of some satisfactory solutions—all from the point of view principally of 
the sociologist. 


Mayo, Elton J.: The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization (Harvard Univ., Graduate School of 
Business Adm., Div. of Research, Boston, 1945) 


Second volume of a projected trilogy discussing the societal ramifications of a mass-produc- 
tioneconomy. The title is self-explanatory. 

Selekman, Benjamin M.: Labor Relations and Human Relations (McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 1947) 
Appraisal of the human problems caused by the advent of unionism in the shop, the establish- 
ment of collective bargaining relations, the administration of agreements thus reached and 
the industrial adjustments attendant thereon, with solidly grounded observations on the types 
and methods of approach to their solution. The author is an eminent leader among the 
psycho-sociological analysts. Major portions of the book have appeared as articles in the 
Harvard Business Review over the past two years. 

Sabsay, Nahum oo the Workers’ Point of View (Harvard Bus. Rev., Vol. XXV, No. 3, Spring, 1947, 

PP- 339-347 
To be read as an interesting complement to the last chapter of Prof. Selekman’s book. 


Union Strrucrures AND PoticiEs 


*Slichter, Sumner H.: Union Policies and Industrial Management (Brookings Institution, Washington, 
1941) 
A careful and authoritative study of union rules and policies and their development through 
collective bargaining, with particular attention to their effect on management methods, 
efficiency and operations. 
The Challenge of Industrial Relations (Cornell Univ. Press, Ithaca, 1947) 

Thought-provoking analysis of effects of present-day union policies and powers. upon in- 
dustry, the government and society in general, with discussion of potentialities for good and 
evil, and concrete Cif personal) suggestions for regulation. 

Peterson, Florence: American Labor Unions (Harper, N. Y., 1945) 
Objective description of structure and functioning of trade unions, both internally and for 
collective bargaining with employers. 

*Brooks, Robert R. R.: When Labor Organizes (Yale Univ. Press, New Haven, 1937) 
Readable delineation of tactics, policies and structure of American unions, ten years old but 
still essentially definitive. ; 

Northrup, Herbert R.: Organized Labor and the Negro Harper, N. Y., 1944) 
Examination of racial policies of a number of selected unions, and their relation to Negroes’ 
economic opportunities. 

Myers, James: Do You Know Labor? (John Day, N. Y., 1943) 
Elementary information, attractively proffered. 


Seidman, Joel: Union Rights and Union Duties (Harcourt, Brace, N. Y., 1943) 
Internal and external responsibilities of labor unions. 


Handbook of Trade Union Methods (1.L.G.W.U., Educational Dept., N. Y., 1937) 
Union manual of internal procedure, etc. 


*Golden, Clinton S., and Harold J. Ruttenberg: The Dynamics of Industrial Democracy (Harper, N. Y., 
1942) 
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Frankly partisan but temperate and highly constructive explanation of union aims and 
methods. Authors at time of writing were both officials of CIO Steel workers’ union. In 
many respects a landmark in the literature of the labor field. 


Murray, Philip, and Morris L. Cooke: Organized Labor and Production (Harper, N. Y., 1940) 
The President of the CIO and a well-known progressive management engineer collaborate, 
sometimes delightfully and always arrestingly, in considering ‘‘the role and problems of 


labor and management”’ in the search for uninterrupted production with steady high worker 
income. 


Summers, Clyde W.: Admission Policies of Labor Unions (Quarterly Journal of Economics, Cambridge, 
Mass., Nov. 1946, pp. 67-107) 


Analysis of union constitutional and non-constitutional provisions and practices in this 
respect. 


CoLLEcTIVE BARGAINING 


*Millis, Harry A. (Director): How Collective Bargaining Works (Twentieth Century Fund, N. Y., 1942) 
Inclusive studies of the practical aspects of collective bargaining in sixteen industries, each 
by an expert therein, together with brief review concerning thirteen other industries, and a 
short history of the labor movement by Philip Taft. An invaluable contribution. 


~~ S.T., and Herbert Harris: Trends in Collective Bargaining (Twentieth Century Fund, N. Y., 
1945 
‘A summary of recent experience’ since publication of the above work, indicating the more 
pressing problems and contemporary developments. Includes the meaty formal Report and 
Recommendations of the tripartite Labor Committee of the Fund. 


Metcalf, Henry C. (Ed.): Collective Bargaining for Today and Tomorrow (Harper, N. Y., 1937) 
Symposium on various aspects of collective bargaining and its techniques. 


*Carroll, Mollie Ray: What is Collective Bargaining? (Longmans, N. Y., 1939) 


Functions, techniques, mechanics and scope of collective bargaining as seen from the union 
side of the table. 


*Hill, Lee H., and Charles R. Hook, Jr.: Management at the Bargaining Table (McGraw-Hill, N. Y.,1945) 
Hard-hitting (though reasonable) and unashamed presentation of the view of a representa- 


tive section of industry concerning the functions, techniques, aims, scope and proper use of 
collective bargaining. 


Pierson, Frank C.: Collective Bargaining Systems (American Council on Public Affairs, Washington, 
1942) 
A study of union-employer responsibilities and problems. 
Wolman, Leo: Union Contracts and Techniques of Bargaining (Natl. Assn. of Manufacturers, N. Y., 
1941) 
Concise statement of bargaining techniques by relatively detached management spokesman. 
Lieberman, Elias: The Collective Labor Agreement (Harper, N. Y., 1939) 


Short survey of nature and methods of negotiations, by relatively detached union spokesman. 
Contains collection of specimen contract clauses, some now rather dated. 


Cheyfitz, Edward L.: Constructive Collective Bargaining (McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 1947). 
Former CIO union official develops A a0 that management must accept unions and union- 
ism, and unions must accept principle of unstinted production, and that result will be estab- 
lishment of sound jetheotaiel relations on a basis from which collective bargaining can 


proceed scientifically to solve production, employment and like problems, the fruits thereof 
inuring to the benefit of society as a whole. 


Smyth, Richard C., and M. J. Murphy: Negotiating the Collective Bargaining Agreement (Personnel 
Journal, Vol. 26, Nos. 4 and 5, Oct. and Nov., 1947, pp. 136-143 and 184-198) _— 
Highly practical and specific observations on the problems and methods of negotiating a labot 
contract, by experienced industrial relations men who are evidently also ‘‘men of good will.’ 


Law AND GOVERNMENT 


"Teller, Ludwig: Labor Disputes and Collective Bargaining (Baker, Voorhis & Co., N. Y., 1940, 3 vols. 
and Supplement, 1947) 


A monumental legal text, the standard work on the general subject, replete also with his- 
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torical and economic matters; basic for the lawyer because of its vast scope and immense 
documentation. 


Commons, John R., and John B. Andrews: Principles of Labor Legislation (Harper, N. Y., 4th ed., 
revised, 1936) 
The standard text in the legislative field; more a teacher's than a practitioner's book. 


Taylor, Albion G.: Labor Problems and Labor Law (Prentice-Hall, N. Y., 1940) 
A text which because of its wide coverage, is necessarily rather superficial. 


Frankfurter, Felix, and Nathan Greene: The Labor Injunction (Macmillan, N. Y., 1930) 
A famous study which was influential in passing the Norris-LaGuardia Act, and remains a 
valuable reference book. 


Witte, Edwin E.: The Government in Labor ea (McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 1932) 
The question of governmental interference in labor disputes, from the economic approach. 
A basic work up to its date, and possibly for the immediate future. 


Raushenbush, Carl, and Emanuel Stein: Labor Cases and Materials (Crofts, N. Y., 1941) 
Cases, statutes and other legal materials on the relationship of government to labor. 


Kaltenborn, Howard S.: Governmental Adjustment of Labor Disputes (Foundation Press, Chicago, 1 943) 
Explanatory and critical survey of federal, state and local dispute-settling agencies, past and 
present, with conclusions and recommendations for improvements. 


Metz, Harold W.: Labor Policy of the Federal Government (Brookings Institution, Washington, 1945) 
Thorough and scholarly analysis of federal administrative and legislative acts, in order to 
attempt therefrom a formulation of federal labor policy. 


Metz, Harold W., and Meyer Jacobstein: A National Labor Policy (Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, 1947) Seal 
Based on findings and conclusions set forth in the foregoing study, these authors present a 
fundamental federal policy according to their ideas. Stimulating and, in spots, somewhat 
controversial. 


Teller, Ludwig: A Labor Policy for America (Baker, Voorhis & Co., N. Y., 1945) 
Historico-legal critique of —— labor laws and policies, and the author’s proposed ideal 
‘‘Labor Code.’’ Characteristically dogmatic in tone, and perhaps naive in certain basic 
assumptions. 


*Gregory, Charles O.: Labor and the Law (Norton, N. Y., 1946) 
Breezy but profound analysis of the development, effects and present status of labor law, 
worded for the intelligent layman. A remarkably successful popularization with no sacri- 
fices to oversimplification. Includes some speculation as to the future. 2 


Silverberg, Louis G. (ed.): The ph or Act: ajter ten years BNA, Washington, 1945) 
A series of articles by well-known authorities, reviewing a decade of operation under the 
NLRA, —— its value and the development of doctrines under it, noting judicial 
determinations, and discussing proposals for changes. 


*The New Labor Law (BNA, Washington, 1947) 
Processed report containing section-by-section ‘“‘explanation’’ of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947, as against the NLRA, full text of the Act, Congressional Conference 
and Committee report excerpts, and transcripts of portions of Congressional debates pre- 
ceding passage of the Act. Admittedly inadequate, but further satisfaction must await 
the mills of the gods. 


*National Labor Relations Board: Annual Reports U.S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington, 1936—) 
A well-spring of carefully collated statistics on the oak of the N.L.R.B., a current 
résumés of principles established by Board and Court decisions, all adding up to a con- 
vincing demonstration of the dynamic nature of the Wagner Act’s administration. 


GENERAL AND BACKGROUND 


Gompers, Samuel: 70 Years of Life and Labor (2 vols.) 
Detailed autobiography of one of labor’s best known and longest-serving ‘‘business’’ leaders. 


Green, William: Labor and Democracy (Princeton Univ. Press, Princeton, 1939) 
Personally-sidelighted statement of the relation of labor unions and their programs to 
democratic society, by the President of the AFL. 
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Berle, Adolf A., and G. C. Means: The Modern Corporation and Private Profit (Macmillan, N. Y., 1 934) 
Untrammeled analysis of the role of present-day industrial enterprises in modern capitalistic 
society. Throws some light, at least indirectly, on the ‘‘springs of union action.”’ 


*Williams, Whiting: Mainsprings of Men (Scribner, N. Y., 1925) 


Broad inquiry into what makes workers feel and act the way they do in our twentieth- 
century industrial society. 


Minton, Bruce, and John Stuart: Men Who Lead Labor (Modern Age Books, N. Y., 1 937) 
Bio _ of some better known labor leaders, from the left-wing viewpoint. Very 
readable. 

Seidman. Harold: Labor Czars (Liveright, N. Y., 1938) 
Same general subject as the foregoing but viewed from the other side. 


Stone, Irving: Clarence Darrow for the Defense 


Full-length biography of one of America’s most brilliant advocates, with considerable 
treatment of the subject’s activities in support of organized labor. 


Stone, Irving: Adversary in the House (Doubleday, Garden City, 1947) 
Expertly written biography of the almost legendary Eugene V. Debs. 


Davenport, Marcia: The Valley of Decision (Scribner, N. Y., 1942) 


Novel involving the progress of labor unions in the Pittsburgh steel region from the 1870's to 
World War II. 


Reade, Charles: Put Yourself in His Place 
Novel by a famous Victorian ‘‘exposing’’ the tactics of labor unions and some persons’ experi- 
ences in connection with them in the English Midlands around the middle of the 19th Century. 


Zugsmith, Leane: A Time to Remember (Random House, N. Y., 1936) 
Novel about some individual problems in connection with the organization and labor strug- 
gles of white-collar workers in a department store. 


*The President’ s National Labor-Management Conference, November 5-30, 1945 (U. S. Dept. of Labor, Div. of 
Labor Standards, Bulletin No. 77, a 1946) 
Addresses, reports, statements, etc., of labor, management, governmental and private spokes- 
men, on a number of important labor topics. 


McKenney, Ruth: Industrial Valley (Harcourt, N. Y., 1939) 
Novelized story of the background, struggles a success of the CIO Rubber Workers Union 
in Akron during the couple of years just preceding and following the first election of F.D.R., 
told with a cleverly documented technique by the left-wing author of ‘‘My Sister Eileen.”’ 


Adamic, Louis: Dynamite (Viking, N. Y., 1931) 
Colorful account of the traditional violence of American labor struggles. 


Fast, Howard: The American (Duell, N. Y., 1946) 
Literary biography, by a well-known writer of the left, of Illinois’ one-time governor John P. 
Altgeld—‘‘the eagle who is forgotten.’’ Contains interesting stories of Haymarket case and 
Pullman strike. 


Steinbeck, John: In Dubious Battle (Covici Friede, N. Y., 1936; Modern Library, N. Y., 1939) 
Powerful and graphic novel-picture of a migratory agricultural workers’ strike, ostensibly 
concerned with the activities and emotions of the Communist organizers but actually preoc- 
cupied with broader human and social aspects. A more particularized forerunner of the mag- 
nificent ‘“Grapes of Wrath.”’ 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


Nore: Most, if not all, of the problems specially set forth below are treated to some degree in the 
more general works which have been listed above. For example, there is a well-presented plea for the 
union shop in The Dynamics of Industrial Democracy, by Golden and Ruttenberg, as well as more objective 
discussion of that and other types of union security clauses in the various general texts like Daugherty, 
Teller, etc. Again, there are discussions of ‘‘industry-wide’’ bargaining in almost any sizeable work on 
labor relations, including the economics texts. The instances could be readily multiplied. The fol- 
lowing references, therefore, are specific and limited, and should not be regarded as anything like exclu- 
Sive. 
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a. Union Security 


*Johnsen, Julia E. (comp.): The Closed Shop (The Reference Shelf, Vol. 15, No. 7; Wilson, N. Y., 1942) 
Pros and cons in debate and outline form. 


The Closed Shop (Natl. Industrial Conf. Bd., Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 12, N. Y.) 


Union Security (Preliminary Draft of the section on this subject to be incorporated in the revision of 
BLS Bulletin No. 686, Union Agreement Provisions, published in 1942) (U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wash., 1946) 


Stewart, Bryce M., and W. J. Couper: Maintenance of Union Membership (Industrial Relations Counsel- 
ors, N. Y., 1943) 
Examination of NWLB position on this issue, as it has developed. 


b. Seniority 


—— Assn. of Mfgrs., Industrial Relations Dept., Management Memo #1, N. Y., June, ° 
1946 
Surprisingly detached brief review of seniority systems, provisions and problems. Not gener- 
ally available. 


*Harbison, Frederick H.: Seniority Policies and Procedures as Developed throu gh Collective Bargaining (Prince- 
ton Univ. Dept. of Economics and Social Institutions, Industrial Relations Section, Research Re- 
port Series 63, Princeton, 1941) 

Excellent impartial study of seniority systems and fundamental problems, unfortunately diffi- 
cult to obtain. 


c. Collective Bargaining by Supervisors 


The Unionization of Foremen (American Management Assn. Research Report No. 6, N. Y., 1945) 
Review of the nature, legal status, goals and problems of foremen’s organizations. Both 
sides are fairly and adequately presented. 


The Supervisor (Foreman’s Assn. of America, Detroit, 1942—) 
Official Publication of the F.A.A. 


*Slichter, Sumner H., Robt. D. Calkins and Wm. H. Spohn: Report and Findings of the Natl. War Labor 
Board Foremen's Panel (NWLB, Washington, 1945) 
Background, history, description and status of foremen’s organizations and problems with 
relation to employers, and conclusions and recommendations with respect thereto. 


Matter of Jones Laughlin Steel Corp., et al., 66 NLRB 386, 17 LRRM 304 (March 7, 1946) 
Matter of Packard Motor Car Co., 64 NLRB 1212, 17 LRRM 163 (Dec. 7, 1945) 


Packard Motor Car Co. v. NLRB, 67 S. Ct. 789, 19 LRRM 2397 (Mar. 10, 1947) 
Opinions in the two leading *‘foremen's cases,’’ all containing some discussion of the non-legal 
as well as the legal aspects of the problem. 


d. Wages 


*Dunlop, John T.: Wage Determination under Trade Unions (Macmillan, N. Y., 1944) 
A ‘‘tentative reconaissance’’ of wage setting via collective bargaining. 


Kennedy, Van Dusen: Union Policy and Incentive Wage Methods (Columbia Univ. Press, N. Y., 1945) 
How unions regard incentive plans and their effects, and how much unions have to say in their 
establishment and administration. 


U.E. Guide to Wage Pavment Plans, Time Study, and Job Evaluation (United Electrical Radio & Machine 
Workers of America, CIO, N. Y., 1943) 
Union handbook giving union attitudes, explanations and suggestions. 


Dickinson, Z. Clark: Collective Wage Determination (Ronald, N. Y., 1941) 
Economics and sociology of collective fixing of wage levels. 


Incentive-W age Plans and Collective Bargaining (U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 
No. 717, Washington, 1942) 


*Guaranteed Wages (U. S. Office of Temporary Controls, Washington, 1947) 
Report of Advisory Board, OWMR, to President. Directed by Murray L. Latimer. 


¢. Disputes and Settlement (See also works listed under ‘‘Law and Government’”) 
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*Updegraff, Clarence M., and Whitley P. McCoy: Arbitration of Labor Disputes (Commerce Clearing 


House, Chicago, 1946) 
Comprehensive work on all phases of the subject by two well-known and enormously experi- 
ienced arbitrators. 


Simkin, William, and Van Dusen Kennedy: Arbitration of Grievances (U. S. Dept. of Labor, Division 
of Labor Standards, Bulletin No. 82, Washington, 1947) 
Short analysis and exegesis of types of grievance arbitration systems, how they operate, their 
advantages and limitations, and some suggestions as to the nature of the arbitral process. 
Clearly and closely written by two eminent local arbitrators of the ‘‘younger set.”” 


Lapp, John A. , Labor Arbitration: Principles and Procedures (Natl. Foremen’s Institute, Deep River, 
Conn., 1942 
How to Handle Labor Grievances (Same, 1945.) Two works by an ‘‘old-school’’ arbitrator on the 
history of grievance handling, present systems, principles and problems, from the practical 
viewpoint. 
Hiller, E. T.: The Strike—A Study in Collective Action (Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1928) 
A study of the strike as a sociological phenomenon. 


Strikes and Democratic Government (Twentieth Century Fund, N. Y., 1947) 
Report and recommendations of the Fund's Labor Committee, on recent history and develop- 
ment of collective bargaining as at least a partial strike-deterrent or -adjustment institution. 


Labor Dispute Settlement (Law and Contemporary Problems, Duke Univ. Press, Durham, N. C., Spring, 
1947, Vol. XII, No. 2) 
A first-rate symposium on various aspects of the subject, and from all principal points of view. 
Non-legalistic throughout. 


£. Management ‘‘rights’’ 


Teller, Ludwig: Management Functions under Collective Bargaining (Baker, Voorhis & Co., N. Y., 1947) 
Discussion of the extent to which management's “‘right to manage’’ is and should be qualified 
by or made the subject of collective bargaining, with the legal, social and economic implica- 
tions thereof, in the author's characteristic style. 


Watt, Robert J.: Labor's Aims and Responsibilities (3 LRRM 1118, BNA, Washington, 1939) 
Address by late American Workers’ Delegate to the 1.L.O., on labor's ideas of its long-range 
place in our society, particularly as regards impact on industry and invested capital. Mr. 
Watt was International Representative of the AFL, and an original labor member of the 
NWLB. $ 


Hill, Lee H.: Safeguarding Rights of Management (14 LRRM 2664, BNA, Washington, 1944) 
Address by former Vice-President of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., to 27th Annual Industrial Con- 
ference, Silver Bay, N. Y., 7/28/44. Outlines union methods of attack on management *‘pre- 
rogatives’’ and states views on management's retention and exercise thereof. 


Bergen, Harold B.: Management sig (Harvard Business Review, Spring 1940, pp. 275-284) 
Brief theoretical discussion of the nature and application of the subject. 


Gomberg, William: Union Interest in Engineering Techniques (Harvard Bus. Rev., Vol. XXIV, No. 3 
Spring, 1946, pp- 356-365) 

Littler, Robert M. C.: Managers Must Manage (id., pp. 366-376) 
Two articles presenting opposite positions on the proper scope of collective bargaining. The 
first, by the Director of the Management Engineering Dept., I.L.G.W.U., deals with the 
union’s voice in time study, rate-setting and kindred matters. The second, by an attorney 
representing employers, decries the encroachments upon management ‘‘prerogatives’’ being 
effected by collective bargaining and suggests some counter methods. 


g. Industry-wide bargaining 
Budish, J. M:, and George Soule: The New Unionism in the Clothing Industry (Harcourt, Brace, N. Y.; 
1920) 
Describes development of industry-wide concept of collective bargaining in the subject indus- 
try, its status and effects. 
Barkin, Solomon: National Collective Bargaining (Personnel Journal, Vol. 25, No. 5, November, 1946, 
Pp. 150-160) 
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Fairly general treatment of the larger unions’ viewpoint, by the Research Director of the CIO 
Textile Workers’ Union. 


Emery, DeWitt, and Jerome I. Udell: Should Collective Bargaining Be Limited to Local Areas?-—A Debate 
in Print. (Modern Industry, Nov., 1946) 
Pro and con by industry representatives. 


Feller, Alexander, and Jacob E. Hurwitz: How to Deal with Organized Labor (Alexander, N. Y., 1937) 
Chapter 6 of this 664-page general work discusses the origin and growth of multi-employer 
bargaining and some problems and effects which it has created. 


Hamburger, L.: The Extension of Collective Agreement to Cover Entire Trades and Industries Internat]. Labor 
Rev., 40: 153-194, Aug. 1939) 
Comprehensive presentation of background, development, mechanics and social and economic 
importance of extension of collective agreements. Not confined to U. S. 


Jones, Thomas Roy: The Scope of Collective Bargaining (American Management Assn. Personnel Series 
No. 81, N. Y., 1944) 
The author's point is that employers may have to resort to group bargaining—dangerous in 
itself to laissez-faire economy—in order to combat continuing encroachments by unions upon 
their management ‘‘prerogatives.”’ 


Lester, Richard E., and Edward A. Robie: Wages under National and Regional Collective Bargaining 
(Princeton Univ. Dept. of Economics and Social Institutions, Industrial Relations Section, Re- 
search Report Series 73, Princeton, 1946) 

Study of experience in seven industries, concluding that the group bargaining technique has 
proved favorable. 


Taft, Philip: Economics and Problems of Labor (Stackpole, Harrisburg, 1942) 
Chapter XXI, pp. 646-664, and Chapters XXIV, XXV and XXVI, pp. 714-819, describe sys- 
— in five industries and discuss the role of employers’ associations in the light of present 
trends. 


Taylor, George, W.: Wages and Industrial Progress (In ‘“The Conditions of Industrial Progress,’’ Univ. 
of Pa., Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Industrial Research Dept., Phila., 1947) 
Industrial progress as affected by stabilization of wages or wage levels, toward which ‘‘indus- 
try-wide’’ bargaining is a contribution. By an outstanding labor economist, arbitrator, 
teacher and philosopher, formerly Chairman of the NWLB. 


Tead, Ordway: New Adventures in Democracy (Whittlesey House, N. Y., 1939) 
Chapter 14, pp. 190-206, discusses group bargaining in relation to and as an expression of 
economic democracy. é 


*Collective Bargaining with Associations and Groups of Employers (U. S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bulletin No. 897 [Monthly Labor Rev., Vol. 64, No. 3, March, 1947, pp.-397-410]) 
Statistical and analytical survey of the extent and nature of multi-employer bargaining. 


vanDelden, E. H.: Collective Bargaining Contracts and Industrial Practices (16 LRRM 2503, BNA, Wash- 
ington, 1945) 
Address by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.’s Industrial Relations Director, to Chicago Person- 
nel Conf. of American Management Assn., June 1945. Forces behind extension, reasons for 
extension, and balance sheet of pros and cons for employers. Generally favorable and highly 
temperate. . 


PERIODICALS 


(References are to publications regularly carrying articles on the phases of labor relations covered 
by this course. Checking of indexes will reveal the existence (if any) and location of items on specific 
subjects. Here, as elsewhere, the list, though substantial, makes no effort at exhaustiveness. ) 


Advanced Management (Society for the Advancement of Management, N. Y.) 
Quarterly organ of the scientific-management school of thought, mixing practical and theoret- 
ical articles. Usually dependable and sufficiently impartial. 


Conference Board Management Record (Natl. Industrial Conf. Board, N. Y.) 
Monthly magazine with NICB statistical and other data, generally reliable, and special arti- 
cles, frequently same. Not very accessible. 


Factory Management and Maintenance (McGraw-Hill, N. Y.) 
Monthly management publication with rather frequent articles on labor relations problems. 
From the ‘‘liberal’’ employer's standpoint. 
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*Harvard Business Review (Harvard Univ. Press, Cambridge) 
Quarterly voice of Harvard's Graduate School of Business Administration, practically never 
polemical and frequently —s both sides where a subject is not presented by an ‘‘impar- 
tial’’ writer. Consistently high level of discussion, pretty regular appearance of labor sub- 
jects. 
Industrial Relations (Dartnell Corp., Chicago) 
Monthly articles and comment, entirely on labor and industrial relations subjects. 
Labor's Monthly Survey (AF of L, Washingtcn) 
Labor's point of view on wages, employment, strikes and other public problems. 


*Monthly Labor Review (U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington) 

The fountainhead of statistical data; includes special articles on labor subjects and a current 
brief review of **publications of labor interest.”’ 

Personnel (American Management Assn., N. Y.) 
Bi-monthly journal containing broad coverage of industrial relations and personnel admin- 
istration, likely to be partial to employers’ views, but frankly so. Not generally accessible. 

Personnel Journal (The Personnel Journal, Inc., Swarthmore, Pa.) 
Monthly magazine devoted to discussion of problems of and current developments in personnel 
practices and labor relations. Ably edited and satisfactorily intensive as to subject-matter. 


Journal of Political Economy (Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago) 
Bi-monthly. Contributors normally are students and academicians, rather than representa- 


tives of a ‘‘side.’” Objectivity consequently tends to be assured. Labor problems irregularly 
but not infrequently included. 


Political Science Quarterly (Academy of Political Sciences, Columbia Univ., N. Y.) 
Irregular attention to labor matters, but no axes ground. 


The Annals (American Academy of Political and Social Science, Phila.) 
Honored forum, more often for philosophical and scientific discussion than for practical oper- 
ational problems, but always on a lofty plane. Labor problems covered as they may arise. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics (Harvard Univ. Press, Cambridge) 
American Economic Review (American Economic Assn., Northwestern Univ., Evanston, Ill.) 


Presenting discussions, studies, etc., by and for economists and students, but sometimes essen- 
tial and always honest. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


Labor Relations Reporter (Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., Washington, semi-weekly) 
Excellent reporting of current developments in the field of eng pe relations, labor 
law, wages and hours, and arbitration. Also reports, either in full or digested, articles, 
speeches, studies, etc., of interest to those connected with the subject. 


Labor Law Service (Commerce Clearing House, Chicago, weekly) 


Loose-leaf reporting of all phases of labor law, aimed primarily at attorneys but containing 
valuable current materials. 


‘Labor Equipment’’ (Prentice-Hall, N. Y., weekly) ' 
Loose-leaf compilation, in separate volumes, purporting to cover the whole field, including 
labor relations, arbitration, pension and profit sharing, federal and state labor laws, union 
contracts and collective bargaining developments, and wage and hour material. 


ResgarcH ORGANIZATIONS 


American Management Association, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18. eons 
Publishes several lines of pamphlets, of which the ‘‘Personnel Series’’ is related to this course, 
presenting the employers’ viewpoint. Occasionally more objective studies appear therein. 


Brookings Institution, 722 Jackson Place, Wash. 6. 
Publications are on economic, governmental and legal subjects, most often as aspects of labor 
problems in relation to the public. Ordinarily they are first-rate jobs of research, but they 
cannot always be depended upon for complete objectivity. 


Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., RKO Bldg., Rockefeller Center, N.Y.20. 
A private consulting firm whose publications are frequently valuable contributions but tinged 
with some employer bias. 
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National Association of Manufacturers, Industrial Relations Dept., 14 W. 49th St., N. Y. 20. 
Big-business spokesmen whose published leaflets, brochures, etc., are occasionally remarkably 
free from industry proclivity. 


National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Ave., N. Y. 17. 
Industry fact-gathering organization; data usually fairly reliable. 


Princeton University, Dept. of Economics and Social Institutions, Industrial Relations Section, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 
Publishes research studies on specific phases of the labor field, impartial and generally reliable 
as far as they go. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations, Research Dept., 718 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Publishes monthly *“‘Economic Outlook’’ giving CIO statement of current economic facts. 
Other publications irregularly. 


Society for the Advancement of Management, 39 W. 39th St., N. Y. 
Periodicals are ‘Advanced Management’ (quarterly) and ‘‘Modern Management’’ (monthly 
except March, June, September and December); other material appears irregularly. Truly 
interested in scientific management with no more bias than the phrase implies. 


United States Dept. of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, Washington 25, D. C. 
Puts out series of Bulletins on labor relations matters, consistently good and usually unim- 
peachable. 


Labor Research Association, International Publishers Co., Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16. 
Publishes series of *‘Labor Fact Books’’, No. 7 being for 1945, which contain statistical sum- 
maries and analyses of economic and social conditions, labor organizations, policies and pro- 
grams, from left-wing labor viewpoint. 























Where can I find a list of colleges which give 
courses in personnel and labor relations subjects? 
This often repeated question can now be an- 


swered by referring to this preliminary list of 
such institutions. 


Colleges Offering Courses in 


Personnel Subjects 


By Research and Records Committee, The Per- 
sonnel Club of New York 


list of such colleges has been conveniently available to business and indus- 

trial people, so that this one should prove useful. Many inquiries are re- 
ceived by PERsONNEL JourNAL for the names of such institutions, for which, up to 
now, there has been no easy answer. The following list was assembled by The 
Research and Records Committee of the Personnel Club of New York, which is an 
association of women engaged in personnel work in and near New YorkCity. No 
pretense is made that this list is complete: without doubt many additions could 
be made. PERSONNEL JouRNAL will be glad to receive the names of any additional 


colleges which give personnel and labor relations courses and to print them in a 
later issue. 


Re year more colleges give courses in personnel and labor relations. No 


Ed. 
Cottecres Givinc Courszs IN PersoNNEL SuBjECTs 
Suggested by, (1) American Council on Education, Robert Quick, Manager of Publications; (2) Cali- 


fornia Institute of Technology, Robert 'D. Gray, Director, Industrial Relations Section; (3) University 


of Michigan, John W. Riegel, Director, Bureau of Industrial Relations; (4) U. S. Department of 
Education. 


Institution Division and Director 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute Sch. of Commerce and Bus. Admin. 
Auburn, Ala. 
Alabama, University of Sch. of Commerce & Bus. Admin. 


University, Ala. 
American University 
Washington, D. C. 


Antioch College Dept. of Bus. Admin. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Boston University 
Boston, Mass. 
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Institution 

Bryn Mawr College 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

California Institute of Technology 
Pasadena, Cal. 

California, University of 
Berkeley, Cal. 

California, University of 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chicago, University of 
Chicago, II. 

Cincinnati, University of 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

College of the City of New York 
New York, N. Y. 

Colorado, University of 
Boulder, Colo. 

Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 

Cornell University 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dalhousie University 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 

Dartmouth College 
Hanover, N. H. 

Department of Agriculture Graduate 
School 
Washington, D. C. 

Florida, University of 
Gainsville, Fla. 

Georgia, University of 
Athens, Ga. 

George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 

Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Illinois, University of 
Urbana, Ill. 

Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Iowa State College 
Ames, lowa 

Iowa, University of 
Iowa City, lowa 

Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Md. 

Kansas, University of 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Division and Director 


Grad. Sch. 
Indus. Rel. Sect. Robert D. Gray, Dir. 
Inst. of Ind. Rel. Clark Kerr, Dir. 


Inst. of Ind. Rel. Paul A. Dodd, Dir. 


Ind. Rel. Sect. Robert K. Burns and F. H. 
Harbison, Executive Officers. 


Sch. of Bus. 

Sch. of Labor Rel. Milton R. Konvitz, Dir. 
of Research. 

Maritime Bur. of Indus. Rel. L. Richter, Dir. 


Sch. of Admin. & Finance. 


Chiefly for Federal Employees. 


Inst. of Labor & Indus. Rel. Phillips Bradley, 
Dir. 


Sch. of Bus. Admin. 

















Inatitution 
Kentucky, University of 
Lexington, Ky. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Michigan, University of 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Minnesota, University of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Missouri, University of 
Columbia, Mo. 
Montreal, University of 
Montreal, Canada 
New York University 
New York, N. Y. 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, N. C. 
North Carolina, University of 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Nebraska, University of 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Ill. 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 
Oklahoma, University of 
Norman, Okla 
Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 
Pennsylvania, University of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Princeton University 
Princeton, N. J. 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Queens University 
Kingston, Canada 
Stanford University 
Stanford University, Cal. 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Temple University 
Phila. Pa. 
Tennessee, University of 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


COLLEGE COURSES IN PERSONNEL 


Division and Director 


Col. of Commerce. 

Indus. Rel. Sect. Douglas McGregor, Dir. 
John W. Riegel, Dir. Sch. of Bus. Admin. 
Dale Yoder, Dir. Sch. of Bus. Admin. 

Sch. of Bus. & Publ. Admin. 


Indust. Rel. Dept. Emile Bouvier, Dir. 


Col. of Bus. Admin. 
Sch. of Commerce. 
Personnel Res. Bd. Carroll L. Shartle, Dir. 


Col. of Bus. Admin. 


Indus. Rel. Sect. J. Douglas Brown, Dir. 
Dept. of General Engineering. 

Dept of Indus. Rel. J.C. Cameron, Head. 
Div. of Indus. Rel. Grad. Sch. of Bus. John 


P. Troxell, Dir. 
Sch. of Commerce & Finance. 
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Institution Division and Director 
Texas State College for Women Bus. Admin. 
Denton, Texas 


Texas, University of Sch. of Bus. Admin. 


Austin, Texas 


Toledo, University of Col. of Bus. Admin. 


Toledo, Ohio 
Toronto, University of 
Toronto, Canada 


Inst. of Indus. Rel. V.W. Bladen, Dir. 

Tulane University | Col. of Commerce & Bus. Admin. 
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The Editor Chats With 
His Readers 


WW: ATTENDED the first annual conference of ‘“The Pennsylvania Society of 


Training Directors,’’ at Lancaster, Penna., on December 1o and 11. This 
was a most rewarding experience. The conference got right down to 


business half-an-hour after convening with an important talk by Dr. Douglas 
McGregor, who is head of the Industrial Relations Section of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. The subject of his talk was ‘‘Prerequisites to Effective Super- 
visory Training.” 

Dr. McGregor’s prerequisites were: 

1. There must be a need which members of the group are conscious of. Thestruggle 


of humanity for satisfaction of needs is universal. The despot or autocrat 
may not like this kind of training; under such a one it will be difficult for the 
needs of a supervisory group to find clear expression. The benevolent chief 
may not like it either because he wants to discover and satisfy the needs of his 
subordinate supervisors himself. A way to discover supervisory needs is to 
look for dissatisfaction. 


. Provision must be made for reinforcement of the training. One way of doing this 


is to have the training done by the boss and not by a staff man. A result of 
this kind of training must be the development of additional needs. The new 
way of behaving indicated by that training must be a satisfactory way to the 
trainees. 


. A ‘‘permissive’’ atmosphere is necessary. This means that the chief must not 


only approve of the training but stimulate it and he must not put the trainee: 
on the defensive by criticism. Another way is to say that the trainee must 
be able to feel comfortable; that is, to be allowed to gripe and make a fool of 
himself, if necessary. He, himself, must be permitted to decide what needs. 
he wants to have satisfied by training and not be told by someone else what 
the training isto be. To secure a satisfactory permissive atmosphere, it may 
be necessary to train the boss first. This is difficult but sometimes can be 
accomplished. 


Following Dr. McGregor’s talk, the conference of about seventy training and 
personnel men from all over the state divided itself into four groups, each one under 
the guidance of a conference leader. An hour-and-a-half was then devoted to dis- 
cussions centering on the topic dealt with by Dr. McGregor. It was a most satisfy- 
ing morning. 
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This issue of PgrsONNEL JouRNAL carries, on the back page, an advertisement of 
the new journal, ‘‘Personnel Psychology.’’ This is to be devoted primarily to the 
resulis of personnel research and although its content will be based on detailed and 
sometimes technical studies, it will appear in readable form. The Editor is G. 
Frederic Kuder, of the Department of Psychology at Duke University. The sub- 
scription price is $6.00 per year. PzrsonNeL PsycHotocy and PersoNNEL JOURNAL 
will occupy adjoining fields in personnel. 





Industrial Journalism will be the content of a short course to be given February 
18, 19, and 20, 1948 at Northwestern University, Chicago. This course will be 
sponsored by the Industrial Editors Association of Chicago and the Medill School of 
Journalism at Northwestern University. Inquiries may be addressed to Jerry Buhler, 
Industrial Editors Association, Board of Trade Building, Chicago, Illinois. 





The Philadelphia Chapter of The Society for the Advancement of Management 
has a lively Committee on Job Evaluation which meets at the Engineers Club on the 
second Thursday of each month. The Chairman is Allan Martin of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. Two sub-committees are at work on special problems; one on the topic 
““Union-Management Cooperation in Job Evaluation’’ under the chairmanship of 
Jos. J. Donahue of SKF Corporation. The other is working on the problem of 
‘Standard Nomenclature for Job Evaluation,’ under the chairmanship of M. Ball of 
The Campbell Soup Company. Some of the questions are such as this one; ‘“Do these 
terms mean the same thing, Job, Duty, Responsibility, Task, Position?’ Anyone 
wishing to contribute to the work of these committees may address the chairmen 
direct or write to PERSONNEL JOURNAL. 2 





Mr. R. W. Drummond writes from Oneida, Ltd., at Oneida, New York, the 
following question: 
‘In the newsletter for May 16, of Tide Magazine, there is reference to the Visi- 
tors’ Day planned by U. S. Steel Corporation at South Chicago and Gary. 
‘‘We have been planning a similar event for employees and their families only 
and would be very grateful for ideas picked up by other firms who have already 
conducted such affairs. 
‘‘Do you happen to have a list of such firms? If not, can you suggest whom to 
write to.” 
Anyone who has had successful experience with a visitors’ day or open house, may 
wish to tell Mr. Drummond of their experience. 


Semen 





—— 


The Industrial Relations Section at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts, prints at frequent intervals a list of library accessions. 
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The list for November 1, 1947 contains 148 references to books and pamphlets, 
grouped under 21 headings. For example there are 13 items listed under the heading 
‘Collective Bargaining’’; 7 under ‘‘Foremen and Supervisors’’; 7 under ‘‘Industrial 
Health and Safety’’; 12 under ‘‘Labor-Management Relations Act 1947’’; 10 under 


‘Training and Education.’’ After each item there is a brief comment indicating the 
general nature of the contents of the item. 





Two interesting pamphlets have been issued by the Department of Economics 
and Social Science at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. No. 21 of Series 2 is ‘‘Role Playing in Management Training,’’ by Alex 
Bavelas. On page four of this brief article, the author deals with the necessity, in 
designing a training program, of finding out what the foremen or trainees feel that 
they themselves need. ‘“‘It is when the foreman perceives the material being taught 
as better means than they now have for the accomplishment of their purposes that 
sufficient motivation to learn will develop. Whether it takes a week or six months, 
an investigation into the ‘‘self needs’’ of the group to be trained should precede the 
course itself.’’ This was the first of the three “‘pre-requisites to effective supervisory 
training’ given by Dr. Douglas McGregor, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, in his talk at the Pennsylvania Society of Training Directors Conference, 
referred to elsewhere in this issue of PERSONNEL JouRNAL. The second pamphlet is 
No. 22 of Series 2, entitled ‘‘Approaches and Problems in Wage Research,’’ by Charles 
A. Myers. This short report does not attempt much more than to call attention to 
the many questions that must be studied in the area of wage determination. 





The U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, has been issuing a 
number of valuable reports on “‘Collective Bargaining Provisions.’’ These have been 
issued under the direction of Boris Stern, Chief, Industrial Relations Branch, and are 
described as Chapters in the Revised Edition of Bulletin No. 686, with the title, 
“Union Agreement Provisions,’’ originally published in 1942. The issue for July 
deals with apprentices and learners, while that for October deals with shift opera- 
tions. Actual provisions of many contracts are quoted verbatim. 





General Motors Corporation has conducted a remarkable contest called, ‘‘My 
Job and Why I Like It,’’ which was participated in by more than half of all the em- 
ployees of the Corporation, to the number of nearly 175,000 contestants. One of the 
attractions drawing such tremendous participation might have been that there were 
§,000 prizes, all General Motors products, with a Cadillac convertible as a grand 
prize. Nevertheless, the astonishingly large proportion of employees who wrote 
letters telling why they liked their job indicates a healthy state of morale in the 
company, all the more impressive because of its large size. 
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Mr. Stephen A. Rugolski of Toastmaster Products Division of McGraw Electric 
Co., Elgin, Illinois, offers for sale 90 back copies of Personnel Journal for the calendar 
years 1939 through 1947. He will sell them in a single lot at a reasonable price. 





The Chamber of Commerce of The United States has announced a series of six 
Regional Industrial Relations Conferences, intended to assist industrial and business 
executives. Speakers will be drawn from some of the best talent in management, 
government and the professions. Here aresomeofthe problems that will be tackled— 

What will our experience during the first six months under the Taft-Hartley Act 

teach us? 

What have been the bargaining trends under the new Act? 

How can the wage-price-profits relationship best be explained? 

What are the impediments to industrial peace? 

How can the new Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service be most helpful in 

industrial disputes? 

In what new areas is labor legislation needed and what are the prospects for its 


passage? 

What danger does management face in new labor legislation that is being pro- 
posed? 

Here is the schedule of time and place of the regional conferences. 

ATLANTA February 2 and 3 

MINNEAPOLIS February 20 

LOS ANGELES February 26 and 27 

FORT WORTH March 4 and 5 

NEW YORK CITY March 11 and 12 

CHICAGO March 18 and 19 


For information write to William B. Barton, of the U. S. Chamber, Washington 6. 
He is the Editor of the Chamber’s excellent ‘‘Labor Relations Letter.’’ 


Book Reviews 


How to Douste Your Vocasutary. By S. Stephenson Smith. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1947. Price $3.00. 

This is a superior ‘‘How-to’’ book that ought to help you double your vocabu- 
lary—if you, in turn, do as the author directs. However, there are two other if’s: 
first, if your word-inventory lies within, or not too much over, the author’s postu- 
lated average of 10,000; and, second, if you work at the job with assiduity. (This 
last word will spot-test you to begin with. It is a 15,000-frequency word on the 
Thorndike scale used in this book: three-quarters of the way to the doubling point of 


20,000. Do you use the word naturally, or with apologies? Or don’t you use it at 
all?) 
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The second proviso is the ‘‘catch’’ in respect of all self-help books, because they 
are neither self-starting nor free-wheeling, and the diligence they require runs counter 
to the facts of human inertia. But if you have a respectable charge of ambition to 
read, write, speak, or think on a broader scale Mr. Smith will beguile you with so 
much salty definition, ingenious example, and humorous comment, that it should be 
easy for you to be sedulous. By the same token, if you come under the first proviso, 
being so well stocked that doubling would subject you to strongly diminishing re- 
turns (just try doubling from the 20,000 point!), there’s still an opportunity to pick 
up a lot of new and interesting words, sharpen your knowledge of linguistic funda- 
mentals, point up the accuracy of your usage and, to boot, spend many enjoyable 
hours in first-rate intellectual company. 

For personnel workers, the chapter on ‘Words at Work”’ and on business vocab- 
ularies are probably of the most immediate interest and practical application. It has 
long been observed, and to some degree specifically evidenced (witness the Stevens 
Institute tests), that there is a correlation between large vocabulary and high per- 
sonal achievement in the industries and professions. This is not to say that 20,000 
words will get you the presidency of the company, but it is to say that a successful 
applicant with a large vocabulary should generally be marked for faster than average 
advancement. It is probable that the large vocabulary and the high achievement 
both bloom from the same bush: native competence, wide interest and good memory. 

A difficult but effective part of the book, as a potential tool, is the chapter en- 
titled ‘‘Word-Analyzer,’’ in which the author shows how to break a word down into 
its components of stem, prefix, and suffix, and advocates memorizing a list of Latin 
and Greek basic stems, prefixes, and suffixes. Anyone who has ever felt the thrill of 
comprehension that comes from analyzing a word into root, prefix, and suffix, to get 
at its literal meaning, knows how rewarding an exercise this can be. And now that 
classical education is rare, even among the educated and educable, it is almost an ob- 
ligation, for how else does one learn these fundamentals? 


Alexander M. Lackey 





TRAINING AS A CapiTAL INVESTMENT. Proceedings at the Third Annual Convention, 
American Society of Training Directors, Detroit, Michigan, October 16-18, 1947. 
110 pages. Copies may be obtained at $2.00 each from Hugh Booth, 2020 Witherell 
Street, Detroit 26, Michigan. 

The proceedings contain a number of addresses including the title one, ‘Training 
as a Capital Investment,’’ by L. C. Goad, Fisher Body Division, General Motors 
Corporation; ‘‘Industrial Training Programs at Allis-Chalmers,’’ by R. G. Greiner, 
Training Director, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company; ‘‘Management Comes 
of Age,” by Dr. Alexander Ruthven, President, University of Michigan; and several 
others. There are reports of six sectional meetings on as many topics and another 
brief report on the ‘‘Workshop,”’ of which there were also six. The 110 pages, 84x 
11, comprise a valuable report for training directors. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION DESIRED with Progressive company in SE or SW by native Southerner. College graduate, 
29 years of age. e st business ye nos and 4 years Army experience. Prefermoretraining. Ex- 
perienced in the following phase of personnel: administration; labor negotiations; interviewing, test- 


ing and placement; safety; training; medical department; counseling. Presently employed. Box 10, 
Pers. Jour. 





JOB EVALUATION CHIEF. Have successfully organized and headed job evaluation programs. : 
Sound apprenticeship in general personnel work plus seven years supervisory experience in job evalu- 
ation covering both office and plant jobs. College grad. Age 39. Box 12, Pers. Jour. 





EXPERIENCED INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MAN—10 years covers contract and wage negotiations, © 
training, job evaluation, wage and salary administration, employment, safety, suggestions. Or- | 
ganized and managed complete industrial relations dept. Miulti-plant exper. 43. B.S. and Grad. 

work. Present sal. $9000. Seek bigger oppor. with progressive co. Box 2, Pers. Jour. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS EDITOR—Will handle or develop publications, public relations, em- 
ployee communications program. Veteran, 27, experienced. Present salary $5000. Box 14, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL DIRECTOR—for smaller firm or as Management Analyst for industrial consultant in’ 
New York area. Administrative, journalistic experience. 30. Free totravel. Box 15, Pers. Jour. 





VETERAN—25 and single. Desires personnel or industrial relations position in Rocky Mountais 
area or California. Currently personnel research assistant with casualty insurance company. B.A. 
(sociology) and Master of Personnel Service degrees from Univ. of Colorado. 2 years exper. journal 
ism and public relations. References furnished. Judson Pearson, 133 Spruce St., Stevens Point, Wisc/ 





PSYCHOLOGIST, test administrator and interviewer with practical experience desires personnel 
position in or near Phila. Young woman. Have M.S. in Psychology. Box 16, Pers. Jour. 





HELP WANTED 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 charactefi 
per line. 10% discount for two insertions; 20% off for three insertions or more. 








A wationatty recognized placement organization enjoy- 
ing the confidence of Personnel Executives in all fields. 


Specialized Departments covering the following 
classifications: Accounting . . . Advertising . . . 
Engineering . . . Executive . . . Office . . . Per- 
sonnel Administration ... Production .. . Sales 
Management. 


Buttrick & Megary 


A Complete Personnel Institution 
Lewis Tower . . . Philadelphia 2, Pa. 























